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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S 
GROWTH TOO BIG FOR ITS INCOME 

ITS RUNNING EXPENSES HAVE DOUBLED IN 
TEN YEARS BECAUSE OF THE GREAT COL- 
LECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDED, YET 
THE CITY'S SHARE IN ITS UP-KEEP HAS 
NOT PROPORTIONATELY INCREASED* 

THE Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is getting swamped. 
With the receipt of the great 
collections, such as the Riggs and 
Altman ones, and many minor ones that 
have come to it in the last few years, it has 
grown to such a point that the amount it 
receives for its maintenance is far below 
its needs, and getting further below every 
year. Every new accession means new 
expense, and the running expenses, less 
than $200,000 ten years ago, are now over 
$400,000. 

And while the Museum has been doub- 
ling its possessions, the city has been going 
on paying toward that maintenance about 
the same as it did when the Museum's 
possessions were half their present size. 
Ten years ago the city paid more than 
three-fourths the running expenses of the 
Museum; now it pays less than half the 
running expenses. 

Every year there is a deficit, and the 
Trustees have to go into their pockets to 
make it up. The deficit, and consequently 
the draft on the Trustees, is rising every 
year. 

For these reasons Mr. de Forest, at the 
annual meeting of the corporation, advo- 
cated an endowment fund for the Museum 
to meet its current expenses. He puts 
the figure at $5,000,000. 

To a reporter of the Times he said that 
there should be not only an endowment 
fund, but an increased appropriation from 
the city. 

The phenomenal growth of the Museum 
dates back to about 1904. 

"In 1904," said Mr. de Forest, "the 
cost of running the Museum was $185,284, 
of which $150,000 was received from the 
city, leaving $35,000 to be made up from 
admission fees, sales of catalogues, etc. 

*From an article in the New York Times 
for March 1, 1914. 
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From that time on the Museum has been 
growing constantly, while the appro- 
priations from the city though increased 
have not increased in proportion. 

SERIOUS PROBLEM AHEAD 

"In 1904 the city was giving something 
more than three-quarters of the running 
expenses of the Museum, which was a fair 
share — there is no reason for the city's 
giving more than an approximate three- 
fourths, but, with the Museum's great 
growth, the city is not doing its share. I 
am not blaming the city — I know that its 
resources are limited; but so are ours." 

This will give an idea why it is that 
when any extra expense comes to the 
Museum it is the custom of the Trustees 
to "pass around the hat" among them- 
selves, so to speak, to make it good, and 
why at the end of the year they have 
recently been obliged personally to con- 
tribute to balance the running expense 
account. The Trustees contribute an- 
nually as a stop-gap from $20,000 to 
$30,000. Taking the year 1912 as an 
example, they are understood to have con- 
tributed in that year $29,000. 

The Trustees of the Museum are not 
chosen for their wealth, but for the value 
of the service they can give to art, and the 
Metropolitan is fortunate in the distin- 
guished men it numbers on its board. The 
two new Trustees elected at the last meet- 
ing are typical. Samuel T. Peters has a 
famous collection of Chinese pottery and 
has an expert knowledge of it and R. T. 
Haines Halsey is an expert in American 
art of the Colonial period. While the 
contributions of the Trustees to the 
Museum expenses are cheerfully and un- 
grudgingly made, coming annually as they 
do, they may be a severe drain upon pri- 
vate finances, and it is to prevent this, and 
more particularly to put the Museum upon 
a respectable business basis, that Mr. de 
Forest has asked for an endowment fund. 

BIG RUNNING EXPENSES 

"The Museum corporation," said Mr. 
de Forest, "should be ready to pay one- 
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fourth of the cost of running expenses and 
installation, which this year will be over 
$400,000. We should have $5,000,000 
for an endowment fund. All our member- 
ship fees for Fellows for Perpetuity and 
Fellows for Life, $5,000 and $1 ,000, go now 
into our general endowment fund, but that, 
with our special endowment fund, only 
amounts to $750,000. While our Trustees 
contribute from $20,000 to $30,000 every 
year, it should not be expected of them. 
Their most valuable contribution to the 
Museum is effective service. 

"An idea of the running expenses of the 
Museum can be had, with the annual 
deficit, from the tabulated figures taken 
from the last five years of the Museum's 
history. 

ADMINISTRATION INCOME, EXPENSES, AND 
DEFICIT 





INCOME 


EXPENSE 


DEFICIT 


[909. 


$290,590.67 


$291,108.61 


$ 517-94 


1910. 


291,086.47 


330,897.21 


39,810.74 


191 1 . 


287,938.69 


338,864.41 


50,925.72 


1912. 


280,935.29 


331,920.78 


50,985.49 


1913. 


29 1 ,686 . 89 


362,948. l8 


7I,26l .29 



" Another way in which the growth of the 
Museum can be measured is in the increase 
in the number of its employees," continued 
Mr. de Forest. "In 1904 its office staff 
numbered 20 and its attendants numbered 
97. During the present year its office 
staff numbers 51 and its attendants 206. 
There is an increase within ten years of 31 
in its office staff and 109 in its attendants, 
etc. 

"For this coming year of 1914 the run- 
ning expenses of the Museum will be over 
$400,000, of which the city will contribute 
less than half. We will have this year the 
extra expense of installing the Riggs and 
Altman collections. For the installation 
of the magnificent collection of armor given 
us by William H. Riggs we shall have to 
have not only the services of our own 
armorer, M. Tachaux, and his assistant, 
but another armorer and his assistant, be- 
sides the cost of cases, mounts, pedestals, 
etc. 

"The armor will be installed in the great 
hall on the lower floor of the wing in which 
the Morgan collection is placed. Our 



having this splendid place in which to in- 
stall it was one reason for our receiving this 
magnificent gift from Mr. Riggs at this 
time. Plans of the hall were sent him 
before actual building was begun, and were 
then approved by him. In addition, he 
came to New York last spring to inspect 
the finished building, and was so much 
pleased with it that he immediately exe- 
cuted a deed of gift transferring the collec- 
tion at once. 

"It will take five rooms to give the Alt- 
man collection its temporary installation, 
and probably still more space for its per- 
manent installation, which must wait for 
the completion of the new south wing. 

"The growth of the Museum can be 
partially measured by the number of its 
accessions, always considering quality 
rather than quantity. The following sta- 
tistics, taken from the annual reports of the 
Museum since those statistics were pub- 
lished, show that during the eight years 
last past, the Museum has received acces- 
sions of not less than 39,978 different ob- 
jects, of which 21,942 were by purchase, 
16,927 by gift, and 1,109 by bequest. 

"These figures do not include the recent 
gifts of the Altman and Riggs collections. 
Many of these objects are very small. 
Some, indeed, may be insignificant, but 
many of them, on the other hand, are of 
the highest importance and the greatest 
value. The exact figures by years are 
as follows: 



ACCESSIONS 

BY BY BY 

PURCHASE GIFT BEQUEST TOTAL 

1906 1,052 952 3 2,007 

I9O7 1,689 3.070 83 4.842 

1908 3,703 1,964 19 5,686 

I909 7,049 1,421 17 8,487 

I9IO 2,276 7,746 492 IO,5H 

191 I 1,393 642 489 2,524 

1912 2,391 300 5 2,696 

I913 2,389 832 I 3,222 

TOTAL ACCESSIONS EIGHT YEARS 

By purchase 21,942 

By gift 16,927 

By bequest 1,109 

39,978 
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"We have increased the Metropolitan 
Museum in the last ten years by two exten- 
sions on Fifth Avenue, by another known as 
the Wing of Decorative Arts, and by a 
new and commodious library, housing a 
collection of from 25,000 to 30,000 books. 
We have rearranged all the collections and 
reclassified them to make them more edu- 
cational and to make them more beautiful. 
Both the educational and the aesthetic 
results depend upon the arrangement, the 
installation, the labeling, and cataloguing. 
1 do not think there is anywhere or from 
any point of view so perfect an installation 
as that of our Egyptian department. To 
accomplish such an installation there must 
be fewer articles displayed in a certain 
space, greater care must be used in their 
relation to each other as they are dis- 
played, and they must be illustrated by 
photographs and plans. 

"This method of arrangement is also 
illustrated in the way the Morgan collec- 
tion is displayed. I think it will be 
universally agreed by those knowing 
foreign museums that there are nowhere 
better or more effective arrangements from 
both the educational and aesthetic points 
of view than our two most recent installa- 
tions, the Egyptian and the Morgan col- 
lections. We expect to display the Altman 
and the Riggs collections in the same way." 

The Metropolitan Art Museum does 
alone what is done by several museums in 
Old World cities. The Old World mu- 
seums specialize, taking different depart- 
ments of art. To find in London the col- 
lections which are brought together in the 
New York Museum, one must go to the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
South Kensington, and the Wallace Gal- 
lery, and in Berlin the same fields would 
be covered by the Royal Museum, the 
Kaiser Friedrich, and the Museum of 
Industrial Arts. The Louvre, one of the 
two museums of the world larger than the 
New York Museum, takes in different arts. 

"We have proceeded with the idea that 
you cannot wisely separate the pictures 
and sculpture of a period from the deco- 
rative arts. Pictures and sculpture give 
only a partial idea of the art development 
of any time. People no longer consider 
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that all art is confined to pictures and 
sculpture, as it was generally considered 
to be fifty years ago. 

RUN FOR THE PEOPLE 

"We make our collections useful to 
every one. There is not an article in the 
museum of which an artisan cannot get a 
photograph. They come to us for every- 
thing, the lacemakers for patterns from 
rare old laces, the cabinetmakers take de- 
signs from Colonial furniture, and the 
country at large is benefited by the beauty 
of the designs reproduced in inexpensive 
materials. 

" 1 do not think any museum gives more 
hours in the week in which the people can 
see the collections. 1 think ours is the 
only museum in the world which is open 
both on Sunday and one evening in the 
week to enable the working people to visit 
the collections. We have only two pay 
days, and those are not made pay days 
primarily for the fees, but to keep them 
reasonably free for copyists and for educa- 
tional purposes. The school classes, which 
are many, usually visit the museum on 
pay days. 

"Wehave the problems of heating, venti- 
lation, and humidity to meet to keep our 
collections in good condition, which adds 
to our expense, and being open in the even- 
ing and late on winter days, we have to 
consider artificial light, which must be 
good." 

GREAT INCREASE IN ATTENDANCE 

As a proof of its increasingly effective 
work, the Museum points to the figures 
showing the number of people visiting the 
Museum this past year, 839,419 in 191 3, 
an advance of 149,236 over the previous 
year. It notes among its improvements 
not only its acquisitions, but the facilities 
for their effective display. The greaternum- 
ber of objects acquired directly by the 
Museum have been in the Department of 
Decorative Arts, Ceramics, Lacquers, 
Metalwork, and Textiles, and the rooms con- 
taining these articles have been arranged to 
give a keynote to the period or style. 
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Backgrounds and effects have been care- 
fully studied, as can be seen in the Morgan 
collection, in the paneled walls of its French 
and English rooms, while similar appro- 
priate effects are obtained in the Wing of 
Decorative Arts. 

An immense amount of labor has been 
expended in cataloguing, and incident to it a 
glossary of terms used in describing works 
of art is being made which will be of great 
value to students. The educational work 
of the Museum, aside from its photo- 
graphs, lectures, and library, is broad, the 
teachers of the public schools have co- 
operated, classes visit the Museum for 
instruction along the lines of history and 
art they are taking up in their class work, 
and the lantern slides and photographs 
reach those who cannot visit the Museum. 
An increased equipment of 1,125 lantern 
slides and 50,565 photographs gives an 
idea of the extent of these. In the two 
class rooms in the new wing students can 
study at close range objects brought to 
them from other parts of the Museum. 

"To disseminate a knowledge of art and 
stimulate further interest and study in it," 
the Museum authorities say, "is its 
primary function. The friendliness and 
interest displayed on the part of the com- 
munity show that the significance of these 
activities is understood," they say further, 
"but gratitude should be accompanied by 
support. Only as the public realizes its 
obligations in this practical way can the 
Museum continue to progress and per- 
form its functions to the community." 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
ACCESSIONS OF 1913 

Bronzes 

THE bronzes acquired last year 
range in date from the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. to the second century 
A. D. and comprise statuettes, 
busts, and a number of utensils. Both 
from an artistic and from an archaeological 
point of view they form valuable additions 
to the department. 

First must be mentioned a charming 
statuette of Eros represented as a little boy 



asleep on a rock (fig. 2). He is lying on 
his right side, resting his head on his right 
arm and with the left arm hanging loosely 
across his body. The rock is on an in- 
clined plane, and is mostly covered by a 
large piece of drapery which is twisted to- 
gether at the upper end to serve as a pillow. 
The complete relaxation of the child is 
wonderfully portrayed, and the modeling 
is both careful and spirited, belonging prob- 
ably still to the Hellenistic period. More- 
over, the unusually large size of the stat- 
uette (the length is 8j inches [21 cm.], the 
height 4A inches [10.7 cm.]) gives it addi- 
tional importance. The conception of a 
sleeping Eros was originated in the Hell- 
enistic epoch, and is characteristic of the 
more personal conception prevalent during 
late Greek and Roman times. It was a 
favorite device for tombstones, for which 
a standing Eros leaning wearily on a torch 
was also popular; but its use was not 
limited to this purpose. 

Another piece illustrating the fondness 
for genre scenes in later classical art is a 
small statuette of a little girl holding a 
puppy (height 2f inches [6 cm.]; fig. 1). 
The girl is sitting clasping the puppy under 
one arm, and stretching out the other as if 
reaching for something. The little face 
is lifted eagerly in the same direction 
as the outstretched hand. She wears a 
tunic girt at the waist and has long hair 
tied together at the nape of the neck. The 
artist has treated his simple subject with 
great sympathetic understanding. Both 
the little girl and the dog are rendered with 
remarkable truth to nature, and there is a 
delightful spontaneity in the postures of 
both figures. The execution is good, but 
the hardness with which some of the drap- 
ery is rendered shows that it was probably 
executed in the Roman period. 

A statuette of a girl walking is an inter- 
esting example of archaic Etruscan work. 
She is advancing with her left leg put for- 
ward, and both arms held away from the 
body. She wears shoes and a closely cling- 
ing chiton, the folds of which are roughly 
indicated by incised lines. Her hair is 
short and straight. The rendering of the 
features is primitive and the lines of the 
chiton show little understanding of the fall 
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